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At  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  1827,  Thomas  Chalmers  enjoyed 
already  an  international  reputation  in  the  religious  world  as  the 
expositor  of  a practical  theology  which  was  orthodox,  but  which 
embraced  also  (in  the  words  of  a supporter  urging  earlier  claims 
on  Viscount  Melville  in  the  wake  of  the  enormous  success  of 
Chalmers’  Astronomical  Discourses),  “a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  several  Branches  of  science  and  philosophy;  a truly 
mathematical  head;  and  the  most  profound  command  of 
language,  of  illustration,  and  of  eloquence”,  enabling  him  ‘‘to 
accommodate  his  argument  to  the  spirit  and  Philosophy  of  the 
times”  in  a particularly  effective  way.1  The  influence  of  Chalmers 
upon  a rising  middle  class  eager  for  a view  of  religion  reconcilable 
with  the  new  discoveries  and  insights  of  natural  and  social  science, 
extended  equally  to  the  political  establishment.  As  Boyd  Hilton 
has  shown  in  a recent  re-appraisal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,2  liberal 
conservatives  blended  the  ideas  of  Bishop  Butler  and  Bentham 
with  evangelical  individualism,  an  amalgam  given  particular 
contemporary  expression  by  Chalmers  in  his  application  of 
evangelicalism  and  ethics  to  political  economy  and  social  policy. 
But  it  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  reputation  of  Chalmers  was 
almost  equally  high  at  this  time  among  Whigs,  who  had 
embraced  his  strict  voluntarist  view  of  poor  relief,  sharing  his 
disapproval  of  poor  rates  on  moral  and  economic  grounds  as  the 
fuel  for  an  organic  growth  of  pauperism,  his  dislike  of  pluralities 
as  an  abuse  in  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  his  support  for 
the  libertarian  causes  of  anti-slavery  and  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.  All  these  factors  combined  to  make  Chalmers  a 
formidable  candidate  for  any  ecclesiastical  office. 

The  year  of  1827  brought  to  a sudden  end  the  long 
domination  of  Scottish  patronage  by  the  Dundas  of  Melville 
interest,  bringing  in  a mixed  Canningite/Whig  administration 
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which  was  quick  to  offer  favour.  In  August,  the  Whig  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  who,  as  home  secretary,  controlled  most  crown 
patronage  in  Scotland  offered  Chalmers  the  prestigious  and  well- 
salaried  parish  of  St  Cuthbert’s  with  the  private  declaration  that 
“I  cannot  do  wrong  in  giving  it  to  him  upon  publick  grounds”.3 
On  the  insistence  of  his  Scottish  advisers,  Lansdowne  rejected  any 
claims  to  this  prize  by  a leading  Moderate,  Dr  Cook,  the  latter 
being  not  ‘‘disposed  to  uphold  what  is  liberal  in  Church  and 
State.”4  The  refusal  by  Chalmers  — ‘‘in  a very  characteristic 
letter”5  — of  this  tempting  charge,  which  would  have  doubled  his 
modest  salary  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  St  Andrews  and 
enabled  him  to  step  into  the  pastoral  shoes  of  the  former 
Evangelical  chief,  Sir  Harry  Moncreiff,  is  a clear  enough 
indication  that  he  felt  no  call  to  leave  academic  life  for  a parish. 
It  may  have  signalled  to  friends  and  supporters,  and  particularly 
to  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  as  university  patrons,  that  he 
was  available  for  the  town’s  chair  of  theology  whenever  its  aged 
and  infirm  incumbent,  Dr  William  Ritchie,  chose  to  retire. 

Professor  Ritchie,  an  early  if  unsuccessful  champion  of  the  use 
of  an  organ  in  the  presbyterian  kirk,6  came  to  his  chair,  held  in 
plurality  with  the  High  Kirk  of  St  Giles,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one; 
by  1827  he  was  approaching  eighty  and  physically  unable  to 
lecture.7  Student  agitation  for  his  retiral  had  simmered  for  several 
years  and  clearly  the  town  council  shared  the  anxiety  for  a change 
offering  Ritchie  in  December  1826  full  salary  and  emoluments  for 
life  in  return  for  his  resignation  in  favour  of  a conjoint-professor 
to  carry  out  the  full  duties  of  the  office.8  Ritchie  had  declined  the 
proposal  at  that  time  in  favour  of  an  arrangement  with  Principal 
Baird  to  read  his  lectures,9  but  this  makeshift  expedient  could  not 
endure  and  on  17  October  1827  he  sent  a letter  of  resignation  to 
the  town  council  accepting  the  earlier  terms.10  The  Scotsman, 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  students,  described  Ritchie’s  action 
acidly  as  ‘‘a  tardy  act  of  justice  to  his  class  and  the  University  by 
resigning  a chair,  which,  considering  the  state  of  his  health  and 
strength,  he  should  have  resigned  some  years  ago.”11  In  riposte, 
the  aged  professor’s  press  champion,  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
attacked  its  rival,  and  the  ‘‘turbulent  lads”  and  “forward  and 
unruly  youths”  who  had  dared  to  combine  in  an  earlier  attempt 
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“to  concuss  that  venerable  Scholar  and  Divine  into  a 
resignation.”12 

It  would  have  been  a rare  professorial  vacancy  at  a nineteenth- 
century  Scottish  university  that  did  not  provoke  a brisk  and 
unrestrained  crossfire  from  the  partisans  of  rival  candidates  in 
newspapers  and  pamphlets,  but  the  Chalmers  bandwagon  seems 
to  have  had  such  broad-based  and  overwhelming  support  that 
opposition  was  remarkably  muted.  The  Caledonian  Mercury 
indeed,  professing  distress  at  the  tactics  of  the  Scotsman  in 
exalting  the  claims  of  Chalmers  by  aspersions  on  Ritchie,  spoke 
sourly  of  the  former  as  an  “effective  declaimer”,  but  “we  think  the 
Thomsons  the  Inglises  the  Mearnses,  and  others,  who  might  be 
named,  have  claims  that  are  deserving  of  some  small 
consideration.”13  The  Mercury  seized  upon  an  admission  by  its 
opponent  that  there  might  be  individuals  in  the  kirk  above 
Chalmers  in  theological  knowledge,14  but  the  Scotsman  swept  this 
aside  with  a rhetorical  broadside:15 

“The  question  is  not  who  has  pored  longest  over  the  fathers, 
or  who  has  studied  Calvin  with  the  greatest  care;  but  who 
will  turn  out  from  the  Divinity  Class,  the  most  impressive 
preachers,  the  most  diligent,  able,  and  zealous  pastors.  Let 
any  father  of  a young  student  be  asked,  who  he  would 
choose  to  put  his  son  under:  and  he  will  immediately  answer 
— “Dr  Chalmers”.  Were  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
church  opposed  to  the  Doctor,  we  would,  on  these  grounds, 
give  the  latter  the  preference.” 

In  fact  the  absence  of  real  opposition  to  Chalmers’ 
candidature  made  the  services  of  press  allies  rather  superfluous: 
in  any  case  the  oligarchic,  unreformed  town  council  was  not  noted 
for  its  responsiveness  to  popular  pressure.  Lord  Cockburn 
described  it  in  one  of  his  most  quotable  philippics  as 
“omnipotent,  corrupt,  impenetrable  ...  no  variety  of  opinion 
disturbed  its  unanimity  . . . silent,  powerful,  submissive, 

mysterious  and  irresponsible  they  might  have  been  sitting  in 
Venice.”  Though  not  so  black  as  the  Whig  Cockburn  painted 
them,  councillors  remained  in  1827  exclusive  and  Tory,  financially 
inept  managers  of  the  city,  and  frequently  in  conflict  with  the 
university  professoriate;  but  they  were  dominated  no  longer  by 
“the  pleasure  of  Dundas”16  and  Toryism  could  not  be  equated  of 
necessity  with  hostility  to  Evangelical  opinions,  especially  when 
they  were  represented  by  the  conservative  Chalmers.  Walter 
Brown,  the  current  Lord  Provost,  was  “thoroughly  in  earnest  on 

12  Caledonian  Mercury,  18  Oct.  1827. 
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behalf  of  Evangelical  truth”,17  and  moreover,  Robert  Paul,  the 
influential  banker  who  organised  the  Chalmers  canvass,  spoke 
(despite  his  Whiggism)  of  his  ‘‘intimacy  with  our  new  and 
excellent  Provost.”18  In  the  absence  of  any  political  obstacles, 
Chalmers  could  follow  an  instinctive  desire  to  let  matters  take 
their  course,  an  attitude  he  recorded  on  his  first  word  of  the 
vacancy:  “17  [October].  Heard  today  from  Edinburgh  of  Dr 
Ritchie’s  resignation.  There  are  many  which  lay  me  out  for  his 
successor,  and  I understand  that  there  is  a deal  of  gossip  in  town 
about  it.  I feel  passive  and  in  a state  of  quiescence  thereanent. 
And  I pray  for  the  guidance  of  Heaven  both  in  regard  to  my 
studies  and  to  my  movements.”19 

There  were  sound  enough  reasons  for  hesitation  on  Chalmers’ 
part.  The  professor  of  theology  at  Edinburgh  was  precluded  from 
levying  fees  from  his  divinity  students.  At  St  Andrews  Chalmers 
received  an  annual  salary,  including  students’  fees,  of  around 
£250, 20  but  he  refused  to  claim  an  additional  £100  per  annum  of 
“diet  money”  from  the  unappropriated  revenues  of  St  Leonard’s 
college  on  the  ground  that  the  college  professors  exceeded  their 
authority  by  distributing  unilaterally  the  surplus  funds  among 
themselves.  However,  he  would  receive  in  Edinburgh  only  a more 
spartan  £196,  without  fees.21  With  a family  of  six  daughters  to 
support,  the  expensive  life  style  of  a public  man,  and  his  brother, 
Charles,  still  to  find  his  niche  as  an  educationist,  requiring  aid, 
Chalmers  protested  that  he  was  not  so  affluent  as  his  success  as 
an  author  seemed  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  explaining  to  Paul 
that:22 

“I  may  now  tell  you  that  my  private  wealth  is  greatly 
overrated;  that  it  brings  me  in  little  more  than  £200  a year; 
that  I have  very  high  conceptions  of  what  a Professor's 
income  ought  to  be;  but  that  in  the  meantime  I should  be 
satisfied  with  such  an  allowance  as  might  save  me  now  from 
the  imputation  of  a foolish  quixotism  in  taking  the  office. 

The  cosy  tranquillity  of  the  election  process  was  disturbed  too 
by  the  sudden  intervention  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  St 
George’s,  Edinburgh,  the  formidable  controversialist  and 
champion  of  evangelicalism.  Robert  Paul,  desperately  anxious  to 
secure  Chalmers  for  Edinburgh  University,  was  greatly  upset  by 

17  W.  Brown,  Notes  and  Recollections  of  the  Tolbooth  Church  (Edinburgh, 
1867)  53 

18  New  College  Library,  C[halmers]  P[apers],  MS.  Cha.  4.  83.  31-2,  Robert  Paul 
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19  Ibid.,  Diary  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  no.  7 (1827-34). 

20  Royal  Commission  on  Universities  (Scotland).  Parliamentary  Papers,  1831,  xn, 
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Thomson’s  pedagogic  request  to  Chalmers  that  the  latter  should 
write  him  “a  few  sentences”  by  way  of  a declaration  of  support 
for  “systematic  divinity”.  Perhaps  the  real  clue  to  Thomson’s 
attitude  lies  in  his  preoccupation  with  the  Apocrypha  controversy 
in  which  he  was  the  leading  assailant  of  the  pro-Apocrypha 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as,  in  an  admonitory  postscript 
to  his  letter,  he  expressed  much  grief  at  Chalmers’  preaching  for 
the  North  Berwick  Bible  Society  which  persisted  in  favouring  the 
apostate  London  Society.23  It  could  be  that  Thomson  nourished 
suspicions  of  Chalmers’  soundness  on  this  issue,  and  wished  to 
whip  him  into  line  with  his  own  strident  orthodoxy.  In  the  event, 
Chalmers,  displeased  by  “this  extremely  disagreeable”  epistle,24 
wrote  on  24  October  firmly  declining  to  issue  “any  declaration  or 
manifesto  of  my  views”,25  and  Paul’s  fears  that  the  volatile 
Thomson  would  be  offended  were  relieved  by  a meeting  with  the 
latter,  following  receipt  of  Chalmers’  reply,  when  he  gathered  that 
“it  neither  was  offensive  or  misunderstood.  Just  the  contrary  as 
far  as  I can  judge  altho’  I did  not  say  a word  more  when  I found 
it  to  be  satisfactory.”26 

Paul  had  been  angered  by  Thomson’s  intervention,  finding  in 
I Corinthians,  10:  29  and  John,  18:  20,  appropriate  rebukes  for 
the  latter’s  action,27  but  he  was  now  certain  of  victory  and  relieved 
his  feelings  in  an  outburst  of  confidence:28 

‘And  my  heart  is  right  glad  now  to  say  that  everything  will 
go  forward  most  sweetly  . . . The  thing  is  done.  Pluralities 
hors  de  Combat  — just  views  and  public  opinion  founded 
upon  them  triumphant  — and  the  person  chosen 
Theological  Professor  who  ought  to  have,  and  what  is  more, 
ought  to  have  had,  a while  before  this  that  most  important 
office  had  not  party  spirit  and  dotage  kept  the  door  shut.” 
The  path  of  Chalmers  had  been  smoothed  at  the  outset,  and  any 
possible  Moderate  rival  anxious  to  retain  a parish  in  tandem  with 
the  chair  deterred,  by  the  town  council’s  resolution  on  17  October 
that  “the  individual  chosen  to  fill  this  important  chair  shall 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  it”,29  and  his 
unanimous  election  on  31  October  can  have  come  as  no  surprise. 
The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  represented  by  Doctors  Inglis  and 
Campbell,  made  a formal  protest  to  preserve  their  legal  claim  that 
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the  city  ministers’  right  of  avizandum  entitled  them  to  equal 
voting  rights  with  the  councillors  in  the  election,  but  Inglis,  to 
Paul’s  relief,  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  they  made  no 
objection  to  the  election  of  Chalmers  as  an  individual.30 

Chalmers  was  brought  now  to  the  point  of  decision,  and, 
suppressing  some  genuine  anxieties,  resolved  to  accept,  writing  in 
his  journal  of  the  meagre  salary  but  determining  to  devote  himself 
to  preparation  by  prayer  and  study.31  The  town  council  had 
agreed  formally  on  the  day  of  election  to  look  for  means  of 
increasing  the  stipend  of  the  office,32  and  Chalmers,  who  had 
considered,  but  refected,  the  idea  of  writing  “a  conditional  letter 
of  acceptance”  had  settled,  after  a characteristic  self-debate  in  a 
long  letter  to  Paul,  for  a reply  in  which  “I  only  state  my  hopes 
and  wishes  to  the  Provost  — and  thereby  at  least  show  that  my 
eyes  are  perfectly  open  to  the  prudential  aspects  of  the 
question.”33 

The  translation  of  the  new  professor  to  Edinburgh  was  not  to 
be  immediate,  as  Chalmers  considered  that  St  Andrews  was  due 
his  services  for  the  university  session  that  had  just  begun,  and  so 
informed  the  town  council,34  which  appointed  the  future 
principal,  Dr  John  Lee,  as  interim  professor  for  a year.  Lee,  an 
independent  and  rather  evangelical  Moderate,  was,  Paul  informed 
Chalmers,  a great  success  with  the  students,  “impressing  them 
with  views  of  the  importance  of  personal  religion  and  sound 
evangelical  feeling”:  his  politic  assistance  not  only  put  the 
“Council  in  his  debt”  for  the  future  but,  Paul  speculated,  left  the 
Moderate  leadership  “in  great  dudgeon  with  Lee  for  what  he  has 
done.”35  In  the  meantime,  Chalmers  plunged  into  revision  of  “the 
dead  languages”  at  the  suggestion  of  Andrew  Thomson,  rising  at 
six  in  the  morning  to  find  time  for  the  work.36  Thomson,  whose 
crochets  on  the  subject  of  systematic  divinity  certainly  did  not 
mask  any  desire  to  exclude  Chalmers,  wrote  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  latter  and  busied  himself  in  organising 
arrangements  for  the  interregnum,  and  lobbying  the  government, 
through  Lord  Brougham,  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  post.3 

Chalmers  was  now  settled  on  a new  course.  He  was  acutely 
conscious  that  his  move  to  Edinburgh  would  mark  a turning  point 
in  his  life,  and,  despite  qualms,  accepted  it  as  following  the  pre- 
ordained patterns  of  his  calls  to  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews:  in  his 
own  words,  “the  difference  in  point  of  comfort  is  the  greatest 
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possible  . . . that  I did  not  seek  in  either  of  these  cases,  but  was 
sought  after.”38 

Of  course,  his  passivity  was  made  easy  to  sustain  by  the  near- 
unanimity of  the  canvass  and  election,  and  reflected  an  appeal 
and  prestige  cutting  across  the  barriers  of  religious  and  secular 
politics,  but  he  had  a premonition  that  this  comforting  situation 
could  not  survive  transplanting  from  the  more  local  atmosphere  of 
St  Andrews  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  would  be  forced  to  play  a 
more  public  and  national  role.  This  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a 
position  desired  for  its  “great  Christian  usefulness”,39  and  it  is 
appropriate  to  end  with  Chalmers’  remarkable  and  very  typical 
reflections  on  this  theme,  which  sum  up  the  tension  of  expectation 
and  apprehension  created  in  him  by  the  coming  change:  “1  Jan. 
1828.  I forsee  the  coldness  of  friends,  the  controversy  of  foes  and 
probably  the  decline  of  earthly  comfort  in  my  approaching 
connection  with  Edinburgh.  Let  me  roll  the  whole  on  God’s 
Providence;  and  meanwhile  give  myself  to  the  work  of 
preparation.”40 


38  Chalmers  to  Paul,  23  Oct.  1827  quoted  in  Hanna. 
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